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Practical : knowledge is to become free in actuality ; this is 
part of its intellectual determination. Hence the Science of 
Knowledge is a duty to all those intelligences who in the suc- 
cession of conditions have arrived at its possibility. But to 
this succession of conditions we arrive only through inner 
honesty, truthfulness, and uprightness. 

Hence the honest endeavor to distribute this science is itself 
the carrying out of an eternal and imperishable design ; for 
reason and its once acquired clear insight into itself is eter- 
nal. But it must be distributed in that spirit which an eternal 
purpose demands, with absolute denial of all finite and per- 
ishable ends. Not with the view that to-day or to-morrow this 
one or that one may comprehend it, for in that case only an 
egotistical object would be derived ; but let it be unreflect- 
ingly thrown into the stream of time, merely in order that it be 
there. Let him who can, grasp and understand it ; let who- 
ever does not comprehend it, mistake and abuse it ; all this, 
as nothing, must be indifferent to him who has grasped and 
been grasped by it. 



ANALYSIS OF HEGEL'S ESTHETICS. 

Translated from the French of M. Ch. Benard, by J. A. Uartuho. 

Dramatic Poetry. — The necessity of seeing the actions 
and relations of human life represented by the persons who 
express them, is the origin of dramatic poetry. In place of 
limiting itself, like the epic, to the recital of a past action, it 
places before our eyes the personages who accomplish it, with 
all the accessories of scenic representation. 

Three principal points are to be considered in the study of 
this variety of poetry : 1°. the nature of a dramatic work in 
itself, and the characteristics, whether general or particular, 
which distinguish it ; 2°. theatrical art, or scenic representa- 
tion ; 3°. the different classes of dramatic poetry, and its his- 
toric development. 

1°. Considered in a general manner, the drama unites the 
principle of epic with that of lyric poetry. 

2 1 * 
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Like the epic, the drama exhibits an action, a deed, an 
event. But that action which followed a fated course, and 
involved in it the destiny of the actors, here divests itself of 
this character. As the basis of the action, there appears a 
human person with his liberty. The events spring from the 
will of the personages, from their character and their pas- 
sions. From another side, the sentiments of the soul take the 
character of internal causes, of passions which develop them- 
selves in a complication of circumstances. The action is the 
will itself pursuing its end, and the consequences recoil upon 
itself. The dramatic hero brings upon himself the proper re- 
sults of his acts. 

Hence the difference which distinguishes dramatic poetry 
from the two other classes, and its special conditions. 

In the first place, as the interest bears only upon the action, 
and as, moreover, it is no longer an entire people which is on 
exhibition, but an individual man, dramatic action is more 
simple than epic; it is contracted, and does not present so 
vast a picture. The principal hero does not combine the same 
ensemble of characters as the epic hero, and could not develop 
them. The interests, the passions, which are in conflict, also 
particularize themselves more, and oppose each other more 
directly. 

As to the content of the drama, it should deal with the eter- 
nal principles of human existence, the grand passions, ideas, 
and moral verities. The divine thus forms the innermost and 
concealed essence of dramatic action. And, hence, the deci- 
sive course of events, the action and the dSnodment, depend 
not only upon the dramatis persona, but also upon the divine 
principle and upon the general power which controls them. 
The drama should reveal to us action that has life through 
an absolute necessity which decides the conflict. 

Thus the dramatic poet must have a full understanding of 
what constitutes the general content of the passions and of 
human destinies. He ought above all to recognize the moral 
powers which determine the fate of man according to his 
actions, and to trace out their presence and their action in the 
complication of events. For the moral powers which, in the 
epic, hover over the entire action, determine and oppose each 
other in the drama ; they form the content of character for the 
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personages, and individualize themselves in them. It is ne- 
cessary that, in spite of their opposition, the poet recognize 
and maintain their harmony. 

This is what forms the true interest of the drama, its prin- 
ciple, and its essential ground. 

If from this we pass to the examination of the different parts 
of a dramatic production, we have to consider principally: 1°. 
its unity ; 2°. its mode of organization; 3°. the form of the 
language, or the external side — the diction and the measure 
of the verse. 

1°. Compared with the epic, the drama, as has been said, 
must present a firmer and more compact unity, included in 
straiter limits. It requires a less extended action, more con- 
tracted in space and time, a more direct opposition of aims 
and interests, a stricter co-ordination of parts. 

Here enters the question of the three unities, place, time, 
and action. 

With regard to the first two, the strict rules which some 
would derive from the ancient theatre and from the Poetics 
of Aristotle, are conventional, at least they are not absolute. 
Aristotle says nothing of the first ; they were not even always 
observed in the ancient theatre. In some cases they cannot 
conform to the modern theatre, where the action, less simple, 
contains a richer succession of character, collisions, and per- 
sonages. Their strict observance would lead often to the vio- 
lation of the rules of probability, in order to preserve prosaic 
truthfulness. 

However, the opposite extreme is not necessary. Besides 
the fact that the unities of time and place recommend them 
selves by the clearness which they introduce into the action 
when they are possible, it should not be forgotten that it 
belongs as much to the essence of the drama to contract itself, 
as to that of the epic to expand itself ; that in a spectacle 
which addresses itself to the eyes, one can not easily ignore 
the years, and that continual change of place and scene must 
be displeasing. But to wish to confine a complicated action 
within a certain number of hours, and within the precinct of 
an apartment or a palace, is to establish a conventional rule, 
and to substitute for poetic truth the conditions of prosaic 
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reality. A just mean is to be regarded ; the true measure 
depends on the nature of the subject. 

The only inviolable rule is unity of action, because that is 
the very law of art. In what consists this unity ? In a single 
aim which the dramatis personce pursue in the midst of the 
most diverse circumstances, in a principal collision, or a com- 
plication to which the characters and principal enterprises 
attach themselves, and which secures a natural dtnotiment. 
This unity is more or less strict according to the varieties and 
the subjects, less so in comedy than in tragedy, in the modern 
drama than in the ancient tragedy. 

2°. Upon the organization and development of dramatic 
work, it is sufficient to recall what every one knows upon the 
subject of the extent, the progress, and the division of a theat- 
rical piece. We have already brought to view, as regards 
extent, the drama, and the epic, and assigned the reason for 
their difference. Compared with the lyric poem, the drama, 
in its turn assumes a broader extent and acquires grander 
proportions. 

Dramatic poetry holds the middle ground between epic 
breadth and lyric concentration. 

The progress of the drama is more rapid than that of the 
epic. In the drama, the rapid episodes, in place of retarding 
the action, should accelerate it. The dramatic progress, to 
speak properly, is a continual precipitation toward the final 
catastrophe. The poet should give himself time, however, to 
develop each situation, with the motives which it includes. 

The division of the dramatic work rests upon the very idea 
of an action and of its essential moments. Every action has 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. The name acts, then, 
agrees perfectly with each of these divisions. Numerically 
there ought to be only three, though the moderns admit five. 
The exposition answers to the first. The three intermediate 
acts represent the different actions, reactions, or turns of for- 
tune which the plot or entire conflict includes. In the fifth 
the conflict arrives at its dSnodment. 

3°. As to the external form, it consists in the diction, the 
dialogue, and the character of the verse. 
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The dictirn should be pathetic. But there are two sorts of 
pathetic. The one is simply the passionate expression of the 
emotions of the soul ; the other, in closer relationship with the 
action, reproduces its movement and character. In order to be 
natural and true, it is necessary to avoid both the conventional 
declamatory style, and trivial, gross, prosaic naturalness. 
The truth of poetic language consists in a noble, elevatedj 
original diction, the perfect expression of the situation, char- 
acter, and sentiments of the dramatis persona. 

The principal forms of the discourse are the chorus, the 
monologue, and the dialogue. The first two represent the lyrio 
side. The dialogue is the truly dramatic form. We find her© 
two varieties of the pathetic : the sentimental pathetic, where 
passion analyzes itself and diffuses itself in long speeches, 
which began with Euripides, and is found more particularly 
with the moderns ; the other, more solid and true, whose effect 
is more profound and more durable, limits itself to being the 
simple expression of the situation. Sophocles is its model. 

As to the measure of the verse, if the Alexandrine suits bet?- 
ter the slow and majestic march of the epic, the Iambic metre> 
which holds the mean between the hexameter and the abrupt. 
and broken lyric measures, is that which, as Aristotle ob* 
serves, suits better the movements of dramatic action and the 
vivacity of dialogue. 

After having studied the dramatic work in its principles and 
in its different parts, Hegel considers it in its relations to the 
public. The question, already stated elsewhere in a general: 
manner, presents here a special interest and a higher import- 
ance. Scientific and lyric works have a special, accidental,, 
and indeterminate public. The author is not in direct rela- 
tion with it. It is otherwise with dramatic productions. They 
are addressed to a determinate, present public — to a class of 
spectators who have their own ideas, tastes, and habits. How 
ought the dramatic poet to deport himself with regard to this 
public? If he scorns its judgment, he fails of success ; if he 
seeks only to please it and to flatter its tastes, he may fail of 
the aim of art. Above all things, let us abide by the princi- 
ple that the poet must submit to the exigencies and rules of 
his art, in order to assure himself, not a transient success, but 
a reputation and an enduring glory. 
21 
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We consider, now, on this topic, the conditions which he 
must fulfil : 

1°. The ends and the enterpises which the dramatis perso- 
na pursue must present a general interest. What is relished 
by one nation may not be so by another. The tragedies of 
ghakspeare have long been incapable of being represented on 
the French stage. Ancient tragedies belong to all times, 
because they represent the enduring, eternal side of human 
nature. Thus we can rest on the principle that the more a 
dramatic work contains of the general traits borrowed from 
human nature, the more it is guarded from the changes of 
manners and epochs. 

2°. A second condition is individuality of character, or, to 
speak more accurately, this is the supreme condition of dra- 
matic interest. The personages must not be merely ideas, 
passions personified, as happens in the case of many modern 
works. Noble thoughts, profound sentiments, great words, 
cannot compensate for this defect of vitality. It is the power 
to create which constitutes the true poet. We ought, then, to 
find here the living creation of a rich and fruitful imagination. 
The number of particular traits is not the essential thing. 
Sophocles, as well as Shakspeare, was able to create charac- 
ters full of life and individuality in spite of their simplicity. 

3°. The generality and individuality of characters is not 
Buflicient, however ; it is necessary that these characters be 
based on an action animated and interesting in itself. The 
aim of the action is not the exposition of the characters ; for, 
as Aristotle says, the personages do not act in order to repre- 
sent characters, but these are conceived and represented in 
view of the action. 

The dramatic work which fulfils all these conditions cannot 
fail to obtain an enduring success, independent of the dispo- 
sitions of the public to which it is addressed. 

The position of the dramatic poet is not, in other respects, 
the same as that of the epic poet ; the latter should sink him- 
self in the presence of his work. A dramatic work does not 
need to seem to spring from the popular thought ; we wish, on 
the contrary, to find the creation of an original genius. Nev- 
ertheless, the public does not wish to see represented in a 
drama the caprices and personal situations of the poet. This 
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is the prerogative of the lyric poet. The public has the right 
to demand that, in the course of the action, whether tragic or 
comic, reason and truth be always observed ; for that which 
ought to be represented, is the essence of human nature and 
the divine government of the world, the eternal ideas which 
dwell at the foundation of human passions and destinies. 
When the poet is conscious of the exalted mission of art, he 
does not fear to place himself in opposition to the narrow 
ideas and bad taste of the public, sure that victory will not 
fail him, and that he will gain his cause at last. If, then, to 
his artistic aim he unite other issues, he should subordinate 
them to the supreme end of art. Dramatic poetry is a power- 
ful means of propagating ideas, moral, political, and religious ; 
but it is necessary that the intentions of the poet bear an ele- 
vated character, that then they do not detach themselves 
from the principal action, that they spring naturally from it, 
and do not appear a means to produce this effect. If poetic 
liberty must suffer from it, the interest is of a gross sort and 
different from that of art. What is worse is, when the poet, 
seriously and of premeditated design, seeks to flatter a false 
tendency, which rules the public, and that merely in order to 
please ; for then he sins against both truth and art. 

The pages devoted to theatrical art, or to the external exe- 
cution of a dramatic work, are little susceptible of analysis. 
They contain a multitude of interesting and judicious remarks 
upon the reading of dramatic works, upon the playing of 
actors and the art of the comedian, upon the accessories and 
the effects of scenic representation. 

After having studied dramatic poetry in its general princi- 
ple, in the organization of its works, and in the external forms 
of representation, Hegel passes to the examination of the va- 
rieties which it admits, and of which the principal are tragedy, 
comedy, and the drama. 

The principle of the division of the -varieties in dramatic 
poetry is derived from the different relations of the personages 
to the end which they pursue, or the idea which they repre- 
sent. This idea is either something good, grand, noble, as 
constituting the true and eternal content of human volition.; 
or human personality, with its caprices, its fancies, its absurd- 
ities, is placed upon the scene. 
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Hence arise the two principal sorts, tragedy and comedy, 
between which the drama stands as a middle term uniting 
the two characters. 

1°. Of Tragedy. The content of tragic action, as to the end 
which the personages pursue, is, in fact the principles, the 
legitimate and true interests which determine the human will, 
and the grand passions and lofty interests which attach them- 
selves thereto. It is this which constitutes the moral goodness 
of the characters, the material of true tragic heroes. Thus the 
theme of high tragedy is the divine, — it is the divine ideas 
which appear as motives of volition and as a basis of action, — 
it is, in a word, moral truth. 

The moral powers which constitute the character of the per- 
sonages and the ground of their action are harmonious in their 
essence. But when they occur in the world of action and min- 
gle with human passions they appear exclusive, and then they 
oppose one another — they become hostile. Their opposition 
breaks out in various ways, especially because they take on 
the character of human passions. A conflict arises, a plot is 
formed, the principal hero provokes counter-passions against 
himself, and thence implacable discords are engendered. 

The true Tragic consists, then, in the opposition of two prin- 
ciples equally sacred, but exclusive and mingled with human 
passions, which destroy their simplicity, and involve the per-, 
sonages in mistakes or crimes, the source of their misfortunes. 

Here behold the content, the plot of tragic action. What 
shall its dSnoAment be ? 

This dSnotiment ought to re-establish the broken harmony 
between the moral powers. In order to produce this impres- 
sion, eternal justice, acting upon the individual motives and 
passions of men, must be permitted to enter. 

The tragic Nemesis, however, is distinct from moral justice. 
The latter chastises and recompenses ; while the former mani- 
fests itself simply through the downfall of the personages 
who oppose each other, by the overthrow of their designs 
and pretensions,.by a final catastrophe, which, finally involv- 
ing them, makes clear the nothingness of their passions and 
their interests, and this leaves in the soul of the spectator an 
impression of religious terror and pity. 
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In fact, although the personages pursue a legitimate aim, 
they disturb the harmony of the moral powers, by mingling 
with elevated designs their own passions and particular 
views, some faults and even some crimes. That, therefore, 
which is destroyed in the dSnodment, is not the eternal prin- 
ciples themselves, but the personages and their narrow ends ; 
it is that which is exclusive, passionate, and human in them. 
They are not able to abandon their designs and their personal 
passions; and they are drawn down into complete ruin, or 
forced to resign themselves to their lot. 

The content of tragic action and representation is, then, the 
True, the Divine, the opposition and the harmony of the eter- 
nal powers of life or of moral ideas. 

What impression ought an equivalent spectacle to produce 
upon the soul of the spectator? Thai which Aristotle so well 
defines in saying of tragedy, that it ought to excite terror and 
pity, through purifying them. 

Tragic terror, indeed, is not ordinary fright which the view 
of misfortune or danger excites. That is a vulgar, egotistic, 
narrow sentiment. 

In order that the spectacle may elevate and purify our souls 
it is necessary that it have a religions character ; that terror 
be excited, not by the view of a power that menaces our mate- 
rial existence, but by the spectacle of moral powers at war 
with one another. The conflict, the antagonism of these pow- 
ers, is what fills the soul with a religious fear, and elevates us 
above our ordinary sphere of thought. The soul is seized with 
alarm at seeing that menaced which appears to it inviolable 
and sacred. Its trouble can terminate only when it sees the 
harmony restored by a dSnoument which destroys the causes 
of that opposition. 

In like manner there are two sorts of pity. The one is^ noth- 
ing else than the sympathy which the misfortune of another 
excites, a natural and good sentiment, but also vulgar. 
The other is sympathy for unfortunate greatness, relieved by 
the moral principle representing the personage and the char- 
acter which he displays in misfortune, as in the service of a 
grand cause. It is then the motive of the passion, the moral 
idea which joins itself to it, and which determines the nature 
of the sentiment which we experience in view of the sufferings 
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or misfortunes of a person. The picture of sufferings and mis- 
fortunes is simply heart-rending. The true Tragic attaches 
itself only to persons worthy of interest ; that is to say, who 
unite to great qualities some faults and human foibles. But 
above the terror and the tragic sympathy, hovers the Benti- 
ment of the harmony of the moral powers. We must behold 
that eternal justice which shatters the relative justice of the 
exclusive enda and passions of the personages placed upon 
the scene. 

Tragedy is the spectacle of such a conflict and such a d6no4- 
ment. Hence its moral and religious effect. 

2°. Of Comedy. — Comedy is the opposite of tragedy. The 
ground of tragic action is the conflict of moral powers, of eter- 
nal ideas, of the grand motives of the human heart, repre- 
sented by certain noble personages, of an elevated, but exclu- 
sive and passionate character. In comedy it is no longer this 
solid, eternal, divine side of human nature, which is the 
basis of action; it is, on the contrary, the personal, subject- 
ive, arbitrary, capricious, or even perverse side of the will 
which is exhibited, and which occupies the first place, with 
the absurdities, fancies, defects and vices which are attached 
thereto. 

Nevertheless, in order that we may be able to laugh at peo- 
ple when we see them fail in their designs, it is necessary that 
they do not themselves make too serious a matter of the aim 
which they pursue — that they do not absorb themselves 
wholly in it ; that they preserve their security and their seren- 
ity ; that the liberty and independence of personality reveal 
themselves as the content of the spectacle. Such is the nature 
of the true Comic. 

There is always an absence of solid basis. There is a vain 
and false action, a contradiction between the end and the 
means, the folly that destroys itself with its own hands, and 
yet remains calm and imperturbable. Total ruin, complete 
seriousness, would excite in us a feeling of pain instead of 
laughter. 

It is necessary, then, to distinguish between the laughabl* 
and the comic, and between the two sorts of comic. A com- 
plete contrast between the content and the form, the end and 
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the means, may be laughable. The comic exacts a more pro- 
found condition. Vice in itself is not comic ; folly, extrava* 
gance, silliness, are no whit more so. They are the object of 
satire, which is serious, and frequently employs itself upoa 
the gravest subjects. 

That which characterizes the comic is the inner and pro- 
found satisfaction of the personage placed upon the scene t 
and who, not running into any real danger, sure of himself, 
can bear to see his projects and enterprises miscarry, or feeli 
himself lifted above his own contradictions. The absence of 
seriousness is its essential condition. 

Thus the comic, in general, bases itself upon a contradic- 
tion, upon certain contrasts, either between opposing ends, or 
between the end and the means, or between the true in itself 
and the characters or the means. This contradiction calls fo* 
a dSno&ment yet more than in tragedy. 

Now that which is destroyed in the dtno&ment is neither the 
true in itself nor the true personality ; it is the unreasonable- 
ness, the silliness ; it is their contradictions which are placed 
under our eyes. What is eternally true in the life of individu- 
als, or of peoples, cannot be turned into ridicule. The solid 
art of an Aristophanes, for example, only turns into ridicule 
the excesses of Democracy, the sophistic and bad taste of his 
epoch ; not religion, the state, art in itself, and true morality. 

If, then, comedy presents us with a false image of the truth j 
if that which is bad, petty, and ridiculous, is the salient side 
of the representation, neither that which is true in itself, nor 
the strong, solid personality can perish. That which is falsa 
destroys itself with its own hands. But true personality tri- 
umphs through this destruction ; it is inviolable. 

3°. Of the Drama. — Hegel says little of the drama, which 
presents a combination of the tragic and the comic. It is an 
intermediate and floating variety, little susceptible of precise 
rules, whose interest consists in a complication of extraordi* 
nary events calculated to excite the imagination. Above all^ 
theatrical effect is apparent. The end is amusement or emo- 
tion, a false pathetic. Frequently the piece is written for a 
moral or political object foreign to art. 

This theory of dramatic art concludes by a comparison of 
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the ancient with the modern theatre, a parallel which affords 
the author an occasion for developing the preceding princi- 
ples. This original and interesting part of the Poetics of He- 
gel ought to attract our whole attention. 

Note here, in the first place, the general differences which, 
according to him, distinguish the ancient from the modern 
theatre. 

That which we have most to do with in the ancient theatre, 
whether in tragedy or comedy, is the general, elevated char- 
acter of the object which the personages pursue. Even in 
comedy it is still general and public interests which are rep- 
resented, statesmen, public affairs, peace, war, etc. Therefore 
there can be in it no place for the varied picture of the human 
heart and for individual character, for the details of life and 
the development of an intrigue. In like manner, the interest 
is not excited merely by the fate of the personages, but the 
attention is directed rather to the conflict of the moral powers 
and to the dSno&ment of that conflict. Hence the elevated 
character and the simplicity of the ancient theatre. In like 
manner, the comic figures represent rather the general corrup- 
tion and the causes which have perverted the social institu- 
tions and the public morals. 

In the modern drama, on the contrary, the principal object 
is personal passion pursuing a personal end. It is also the 
fate of the personages, and the development of the characters 
in more special situations. As to the content of the action, it 
is no longer the vindication of moral rights which excites our 
interest, but the personage himself and his destiny. The mo- 
tives are great personal passions, love, ambition, honor, etc. 
Here greatness and energy are so much the more necessary 
as the morality of the ends and the means is more feeble, and 
as crime, committed for a personal end, is not excluded. 
Nevertheless the interests of country, of family, of humanity, 
ought always to form the essential base of the action, to de- 
velop the character and the conflict of the personages, and to 
give the final expression of their characters and their will. 
On these conditiops only does the theatre preserve its elevated 
and moral character. 

From another side, the development of the personality per- 
mits more the representing of the particular side of existence, 
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the entering further into the details and the complications of 
the internal life, and the presenting of a picture of external 
circumstances. 

The multiplicity of personages and of extraordinary inci- 
dents, the labyrinth of intrigues, and the unexpectedness of 
the events, are in contrast with the simplicity of the ancient 
theatre, which includes only a small number of situations and 
characters. 

In spite of this multitude of particulars, in appearance 
without fixed rule, the whole should remain clear and poetic. 
Then in the progress and dinotiment of the action there ought 
to be clearly revealed the control of a superior Power who 
directs the events of this world. These two rules furnish a 
criterion by which to judge nearly all the pieces of the mod- 
ern theatre. 

Thus Hegel maintains the elevated and moral character of 
his critique in history just as in theory. But he does not limit 
himself to designating these general differences. He goes on 
and develops the parallel by a detailed analysis of the essen- 
tial parts of the ancient and modern theatre in the two prin- 
cipal varieties, tragedy and comedy, which he considers in 
respect to action, to personages, to dSnoAments, etc. Let us 
endeavor to state concisely his thought upon each of these 
points : 

1°. The content of ancient tragedy is the manifestation of 
the ideas and eternal principles which serve as a foundation 
for human life and society. 

Two things are to be considered here : the opposition be- 
tween the principles, the personages who represent them, the 
divine passions which animate them ; and, in presence of this 
conflict, the human consciousness which remains calm, which 
maintains the harmony and guards the neutrality of the moral 
powers. Inactive, but not indifferent, it is present purely as 
a spectator in this conflict, and mingles therewith only in 
order to represent that harmony. It therefore opposes the 
maxims, the counsels of wisdom to the power and violence of 
the passions ; it represents to the personages the greatness of 
their motives, and the harmony of the moral truths which they 
invoke. 

Thus these two principles, the calm consciousness of the 
2 2 
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harmony of moral ideas on the one hand, and on the other the 
passion which places the personages in antagonism, are the 
two constituent principles of ancient tragedy : the chorus and 
the tragic heroes. 

The rdle of the chorus is only imperfectly explained when 
we say that it consists in making reflections upon the ensem- 
ble of the action, and that in particular it represents the pub- 
lic, the people, upon the stage, taking part in the action and 
judging it. The chorus has a more elevated rdle, more inti- 
mately allied to the action itself. It represents the harmony 
of the moral powers, which conflict with each other on the 
stage, and the sentiment of this harmony in the human con- 
science. It is the moral element of tragic action. Now this 
element not being fixed in a positive manner, either in the 
dogma of the ancient religion, or in legislation, appears here 
distinctly as resident in the manners. This is what explains 
why the chorus, which constitutes an essential part of the 
ancient, cannot be introduced into the modern theatre. 

Among us, moreover, the action and the personages do not 
rest on so solid and elevated a foundation. The aim which the 
will of the personages pursues is more personal, less ethical, 
less general. This manifestation of conscience and of the 
fundamental harmony of the ethical powers is not then neces- 
sary. The chorus, with its lyric character, has no longer its 
place here, where the passions and individual collisions are at 
work, and where the varied play of intrigue is displayed. 

2°. As to the personages and the conflicts which arise 
among them, we have seen that what forms the content of the 
tragic heroes, is an ethical motive, the vindication of a true 
and solid right, and not merely certain ethical traits calcu- 
lated! to ennoble and set off passion. 

Such are the characters in the plays of ^Ischylus and Soph- 
ocles: Agamemnon, Electra, Orestes, (Edipus, Antigone, etc., 
subjects of a high poetic value, and at the same time of an 
eternal interest in a moral point of view. 

In the conflicts in which they are engaged, these personages 
fall into errors and commit crimes. But they exhibit no inde- 
cision, no hesitation. The passion which causes them to act 
reposes upon too solid a basis to be indecisive. Hence the 
force, the grandeur of their character and of their language. 
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Their culpability and their innocence present also a wholly 
peculiar language. They are not culpable or innocent in the 
modern manner ; they accept their culpability as the conse- 
quence of their acts ; they do not distinguish between the acts 
and the will ; they are all of one piece. In the same manner, 
they do not wish to excite compassion or pity. The pathetic 
which clings to them is of a higher sort. Such is the charac- 
ter of the ancient dramatis persona. 

3°. The dSnoflment of an action of corresponding character 
cannot be the destruction of opposing powers. In the closing 
of the action, their harmony should be restored. This is a 
thing that takes place in many ways. Whatever may be the 
mode of the dSnoflment, the soul, at first greatly moved by the 
spectacle of the conflict and by the destiny of the heroes, 
finds calmness and peace in religious and moral sentiment. 
Nevertheless, this is not the effect produced by the spectacle 
of virtue recompensed and crime punished. The idea of chas- 
tisement and recompense is not tragic; but the spectator 
bears away a profound sentiment of the harmony of the moral 
powers which are in opposition upon the stage. 

Nor is it, as has been said, the idea of destiny, of a blind 
fatality, which is at the foundation of the Greek theatrical 
art. That which constitutes the moral and religious character 
of the dSnoflment, is the idea of an absolute power which shat- 
ters and overturns the projects of men, drives back individual 
passion and will within their limits, makes evident their insuf- 
ficiency and the nothingness of their efforts. But man is not 
crushed by a blind and unreasoning force, which, instead of 
arousing a moral impression, would only excite indignation 
in the breast of the spectator. 

This general denofiment takes place in various ways. If the 
personage is too much identified with his passion, to the point 
of not being able to detach himself from it, he must perish 
and may be sacrificed. The dSnodment is unfortunate, as in 
the Antigone. Sometimes harmony and reconciliation is pos- 
sible. Such is the dSnoflment of the Eumenides. Sometimes 
the conciliation accomplishes itself in the very soul of the 
hero, as in the Philoctetes ; but in this case through an exter- 
nal cause, the will of the gods. Sometimes, in fine, this hap- 
pens in a more profound manner, by an internal changing and 
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a moral transformation, by the purification and glorification 
of the hero, as in the CEdipus Colonns. 

Upon all these points modern tragedy differs essentially 
from ancient tragedy. 

If the representation of the moral powers is the basis of 
ancient tragedy, in modern tragedy it is the personal senti- 
ments — snch as love, honor, ambition, glory — which form the 
basis of the action and are the motives which cause the per- 
sonages to act. These motives may have an elevated character. 
Indeed, in order not to be untrue, they must stay themselves 
upon a solid basis — must combine with the ideas, the general 
interests of man, of the family, of religion, of the state ; but 
they do not the less present a profoundly personal and indi- 
vidual character. 

It follows from this, in the first place, that these principles 
are less simple — that they are more particularized and diver- 
sified.; then, that they are less pure, or more liable to be 
altered and corrupted. "Whatever constitutes an obstacle to 
personal passion will be discarded. Injustice and crime will 
occupy more space — will take, above all, a character of delib- 
erate perversity, unknown to antique personages; although 
crime for crime's sake, perversity for the sake of perversity, 
should be banished from the representation. 

In opposition to this personal character of motives and acts, 
the end of the action may nevertheless - be magnified ; it may 
even be developed under the form of a moral truth, a philo- 
sophic idea, as in Faust ; or may affect the character of a great 
general interest, as in the tragedy of Wallenstein. But we 
see that it is not the moral and general side which predomin- 
ates. Personal passion — love, honor — play the principal rdle. 
The characters which represent these general interests or these 
ideas are, above all, preoccupied with themselves, and with 
these sentiments as identified with their existence. Let us 
compare, in this respect, Hamlet (for example) and Orestes. 
In substance, the situation is the same; we shall see how 
different are the motives and the characters. Orestes for- 
gets himself in order to think only of his father, and of the 
oracle which enjoins vengeance. Moreover he is firm, de- 
cided, immovable in his resolution. Hamlet, with his mel- 
ancholy character, wholly absorbed in himself, is irresolute, 
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feeble, wavering ; he suffers himself to be decided by circum- 
Btances. 

It is above all, indeed, when we come to study the charac- 
ters and the situations of the personages that the difference 
makes itself felt. The ancient heroes being determined to act 
through a moral principle, are firm and steadfast in their 
design ; they are opposed to other characters equally simple 
and firm, placed in a simple situation. Modern personages, 
on the contrary, are thrown, at the outset, into a multitude of 
relations and complications which do not permit them to de- 
cide immediately. The conflict, therefore, and the solution, 
depend more upon the individual character. That develops 
itself, not in virtue of given principles, but in order to remain 
true to itself. The Greek hero, on the height where he is 
placed, also remains true to himself ; but this is for the reason 
that he is himself identified with his cause and with the moral 
principles which it represents. The modern hero decides more 
in accordance with external circumstances. The morality of 
the end and that of the character are accidental. 

Hegel here returns to a point already treated elsewhere, 
the feebleness of the characters ; and these reflections upon 
the modern theatre are conformed to his elevated and severe 
manner of judging of art in general. 

Here is, in fact, the great quicksand of the modern theatre. 
The contradictions are, no doubt, in human nature, and the 
drama presents the spectacle of them ; but what the poet 
should never forget, is that irresolution, as itself ground of 
character, is the very absence of all character. Tragic action 
hinges on a collision ; now if we introduce indecision into the 
very soul of the personage, there is at the outset nothing very 
hazardous. This perplexity may, in fact, indicate feebleness, 
absence, obscurity, or confusion of ideas, a double or incom- 
plete nature. It is different when a character, otherwise firm 
and resolute, finds itself placed between two duties, two 
principles equally sacred, and between which it is forced to 
choose. The irresolution, then, is not in the character, but in 
the situation. It is still admissible for a personage to stray 
temporarily into a passion at variance with his true role, 
provided that he elevate himself above that contradiction or 
perish through it. That is a source of the pathetic, although 
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frequently it has a disagreeable and painful effect. But to 
take incertitude itself, contradiction, hesitation, feebleness, 
for subject and content of representation — to make an ideal 
of it, so that the moral truthfulness consists in showing that 
no character is sure of itself, and in communicating this im- 
pression to the soul of the spectator, is to corrupt art. And 
the poet who gives this lesson is a sophist on the stage. 

In real life, the obstacles which the human will encounters, 
and the resistance which it is necessary to oppose to them, 
are a sufficient evidence of human weakness. Irresolution, 
given as object of representation, as the ideal of a character 
which does not know what it wishes and' what it does, can 
produce only a pitiable and dangerous effect. 

The only means here of giving a moral significance to this 
spectacle, is by showing all change and irresolution as con- 
ducing to folly or to death. Such is the manner in which 
Shakspeare shows us his feeble or irresolute characters ; fol- 
ly, as born of feebleness, in King Lear ; and death, as follow- 
ing irresolution, in Hamlet. 

His other characters, on the contrary, even when they are 
criminal and perverse, elevate themselves by an immovable 
energy of will, as in Macbeth, Othello, Richard III. The con- 
flict of a great soul, the picture of such a conflict, of a hero 
toiling to his own ruin, produces a tragic and moral effect. 

Modern tragedy differs not less from ancient tragedy in the 
mode of its dSnotiment than in the nature of the action and 
the character of the personages. In ancient tragedy, it is 
absolute justice which, under the form of destiny, main- 
tains the harmony of moral ideas. The personages perish only 
because their motives are exclusive. In this is the exalted 
morality of the spectacle. In modern times, this thought, 
when it exists, is more vaguely indicated, because the person- 
ages act through interested or personal motives. Moreover as 
the perversity is greater, and as the crimes which the person- 
ages commit are more deliberate, the idea of punishment 
appears more in the dSnoiiment, a thing which seems more 
moral, but is less poetic and more frigid. Frequently the ca- 
tastrophe consists in this, that the personages at length dash 
themselves to pieces against a stronger power — society, estab- 
lished order — and themselves shape their own downfall, 
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( Charles Moor, Wallenstein). It is necessary that they then 
preserve the feeling of their force and greatness, and that 
liberty crushed by fate preserve the sense of its dignity, of its 
superiority, and that the character unyieldingly retain, even 
to death, its; imperturbable energy. It is then the spectacle 
of human liberty in itself which is presented to us. 

In fine, if the catastrophe appears to depend only on the 
hazard of circumstances, if the spectacle which is given to us 
is that of human vicissitudes, it is necessary that the senti- 
ment of melancholy sadness which it breathes into us be not 
born of the idea of purely material and terrible fatality. 
Such a denotement has power to move us ; it troubles us, but 
it does not produce the true tragic terror which presupposes 
a moral idea. In order that peace may re-establish itself in 
the soul, it is necessary that the external circumstances and 
the catastrophe bring themselves into harmony with the 
character of the hero. Such is the moral significance of the 
tragedy of Hamlet, where we feel throughout that the destiny 
of the hero is written in his character ; just so in Romeo and 
Juliet, the deno&ment springs from the contradiction between 
these characters and the world in which they are placed. The 
result is then an impression of melancholy sadness in the soul 
of the spectator. 

The parallel between ancient and modern Comedy is not 
sufficiently developed. According to Hegel, the comic in gen- 
eral "is the personality which places its own acts in contra- 
diction, and which, since it destroys its will by the means 
which it employs, does not lose its good humor on account of 
having effected the opposite of its intention." 

Therein, says he, is the true comic, and the idea which 
serves as the basis for ancient comedy. According to this 
definition, a personage is comic only so far as he does not be- 
take himself to the serious end which his will pursues. Thus 
when he miscarries in his enterprises, he abandons his end 
and saves himself ; he remains superior to events ; so that, to 
be exact, it is the insignificant only, the indifferent, the false, 
which is destroyed. The personality remains upright, and 
does not suffer itself to be shaken. 

Such is, following Hegel , the principal characteristic of an- 
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cient comedy ; such is the comic of Aristophanes. That which 
distinguishes his characters is, that they are comic in them- 
selves, and never betake themselves wholly to acting with 
seriousness. 

Plautus and Terence neglect this characteristic. The oppo- 
site tendency consists in this, that the comic person betakes 
himself to a serious end — he is merry for the sake of the spec- 
tator, not for himself. This is a more prosaic pleasantry 
which presents a sharp tone, and gratifies malignity of spirit. 
Hegel, in leaving this principle, applies it to the criticism of 
modern comedy, which he judges more than severely. 

Moralizing upon it, he forcibly points out its abuse. It is 
only too true, that, frequently, in place of correcting manners 
by doing justice by ridicule, comedy is the school of vice and 
falsehood. Frequently it presents only a tissue of intrigues 
and delusions, directed against all that is most noble and most 
respectable in the world. His conclusion is that modern com- 
edy represents private interests and personal characters, with 
their tricks, their absurdities, their originalities, and their 
fooleries ; but it lacks that frank gaiety which characterizes 
the comedy of Aristophanes. He does not find this gaiety, 
this profound humor, except in the comedies of Shakspeare. 



BERKELEY'S DOCTRINE ON THE NATURE OP MATTER. 

By T. Collyns Simon. 

The whole of Berkeley's doctrine on the nature of the Mate- 
rial Substance and of the External Universe is contained in 
the single proposition, that Matter is a Phenomenon, i. e. 
that its Esse is Fercipi. 

This discovery respecting the essential constitution of the 
Material Substance, first made by Berkeley and never after- 
wards abandoned by deep-thinking men, is now, under some 
one expression or another, part and parcel of every metaphy- 
sical system and of the convictions of every metaphysician, 
whether he happens to be aware that it is Berkeley's doctrine 
or not. Indeed many, we may even say most, of those who 



